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mong the States 


Massachusetts Tax Reduction.—Following its action 
earlier in the year in enacting an income tax reduction 
bill, the Massachusetts legislature has repealed the state's 
stock transfer tax. Hereafter, shareholders may sell or 
transfer their securities in Massachusetts on an exchange 
or over-the-counter basis without payment of a state 
transfer tax. ‘The new law removes a competitive disad- 
vantage under which Massachusetts brokers had been 
placed. Elimination of the levy, which brought in about 
$250,000 a year, leaves only five states that still tax stock 
transfers. 


New Hampshire Special Session.—A brief special session 
of the New Hampshire legislature was held in April to 
consider a limited agenda. Action was taken to give the 
state the same right to appeal from a decision made by a 
land damage commission that is already granted to prop- 
erty owners. The legislature extended daylight saving 
time to run through October unless Massachusetts repeals 
a similar extension law passed this year. Both Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island had acted at regular sessions to 
extend daylight saving for the extra month. 


Rhode Island Regular Session.—The 1954 regular session 
of the Rhode Island legislature adjourned Jate in April 
after appropriating a little over $53 million for the on- 
coming fiscal year. This was slightly higher than the 
money bill a year ago. No new taxes were imposed, and 
minor tax reductions for unincorporated businesses were 
approved. 

The legislature approved and sent to the voters on 
referendum measures to relocate the State College of 
Education and to construct a state vocational school. Sub- 
ject to referendum it approved a $3 million bond issue to 
expand mental hospital facilities. The narcotic drug laws 
were tightened. A state turnpike and bridge authority 
was created to develop the New England South Shore 
Highway. The session authorized mechanical inspection 
of taxis and buses under state regulation. 

Other enactments required hog farmers to cook all un- 
treated garbage used for feeding; strengthened the anti- 
pollution laws; and approved a ground water survey. 
The shellfish conservation laws were considerably ampli- 
fied and strengthened; included were provisions for stop 
and search of persons suspected of violations. A new 
workmen's compensation law was approved, a major fea- 
ture of which is elimination of dual hearings on compen- 
sation claims. 

The legislature established several interim study com- 
missions, including commissions on state-local fiscal rela- 
tions, legislative processes and procedures, education of 
practical nurses, police and fire pension funds, and 
bonuses for Korean veterans. Study groups on the Uni- 
form Commercial Code and state liquor laws were con- 


tinued. The Rhode Island Red chicken was designated 
the state bird, and daylight saving time was extended to 
run through October. 


Nevada College of Education.—lThe University of Neva- 
da has announced the organization of a new college of 
education, scheduled to open this autumn. The school 
will offer a full schedule of one, two and four-year courses 
for future teachers. With creation of the college, the uni- 
versity for the first time will offer bachelor of arts and 
bachelor of science degrees in education. The new curri- 
culum includes study in teaching and administration on 
elementary and high school levels. Both undergraduate 
and graduate courses are provided. 

A program of Saturday, evening, and off-campus courses 
also has been planned for Nevada teachers and educa- 
tional administrators. 

The one- and two-year normal courses are designed to 
alleviate the teaching shortage in Nevada and other 
states. Under an interdepartmental arrangement, students 
seeking four-year degrees can specialize in such fields as 
agriculture, home economics, art, business and education, 
English, speech, drama, journalism, library science, for- 
eign languages, mathematics, history, music and physical 
education. 


University of Montana Degrees.—The Montana State 
Board of Education has approved a plan by which any 
unit of the University of Montana engaged in training 
teachers may qualify to grant bachelor’s and master's de- 
grees in elementary and secondary education, The action 
followed a recommendation by a special committee 
headed by President Carl McFarland of Montana State 
University. Under the plan the schools may come to the 
board with plans for offering the degrees; the board then 
may set up such a system or reject it. Authority also was 
given for Montana State University (at Missoula) and 
Montana State College (at Bozeman) to offer doctorates 
in education when ready for this. The college was au 
thorized to establish a division of education, 


Connecticut Expressway Bonds.—Governor John Lodge 
of Connecticut has signed documents clearing the way 
for the initial bond issue for construction of a cross-state 
expressway that eventually will cost about $398 million. 
It will be an all-purpose toll facility stretching from the 
New York boundary to the Rhode Island state line. Com- 
pletion is expected in about four years. The initial bond 
authorization signed by the Governor is for $100 million, 
to cover engineering, land acquisition and some construc- 
tion. The full faith and credit of the state is not involved 
in the financial plan, but if tolls do not prove adequate 
to amortize the project the state may use income from 
its highway fund, financed chiefly from the gasoline tax. 
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Massachusetts Turnpike Authority.—Ihe Massachusetts 
Turnpike Authority has sold a $239 million bond issue 
to a nation-wide syndicate of 381 investment houses at an 
interest cost of 3.956 per cent. The bonds are secured 
solely from turnpike revenues and are due in 1994, but 
they may be called as a whole in 1962 or in part begin- 
ning in 1959. The turnpike will run from the New York 
state boundary in the west (where there will be a connec- 
tion with the New York State Thruway System) to the 
vicinity of Boston, It is expected to be ready for use in 
1956. The turnpike will be a four- and six-lane facility 
with a center strip 18 feet wide at most points. It will be 
limited as to access, with fourteen interchanges, and will 
be available to all types of traffic, both commercial and 
passenger. 


Missouri-Oklahoma Expressway.—The Missouri Highway 
Commission in mid-April approved construction of a 
four-lane, divided, free expressway to connect with a 
projected extension of the Oklahoma toll road from 
‘Tulsa northeast to the Missouri line. Oklahoma voters 
earlier this year upheld this extension of the Turner 
Turnpike, which now runs from Tulsa to Oklahoma 
City. The Missouri and Oklahoma roads would meet at 
the state line near Joplin, Missouri. 


Western Highways, Education and Welfare.—More than 
125, representatives legislators and administrative officials 
from the eleven western states gathered in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona at the end of April for the first 1954 meeting of 
the Western Interstate Committee on Highway Policy 
Problems. During the two-day session members partici 
pated in panel discussions of mileage taxes, reciprocity, 
highway safety, toll roads, and highway law research and 
revision. Special reports were presented on new federal 
highway legislation and on developments at the WASHO 
Test Road in Idaho. The committee scheduied two 
further meetings for 1954, both to be devoted to discus- 
sion of interstate reciprocity. 

At the request of a number of legislators, two one-day 
exploratory conferences were held following the close of 
the highway meeting. At these sessions legislators dis- 
cussed important problems affecting public elementary 
and secondary education and public welfare. It was 
agreed that the next Western Regional Conference of 
the Council of State Governments, to be held in Oregon 
in late September, would include a session on education, 
with particular attention to interstate problems in 
teacher certification and licensure; and also a session on 
public welfare problems, including reciprocal enforce- 
ment of support laws, legal provisions regarding responsi- 
bility of relatives for support of public assistance appli- 
cants, and lien and recovery statutes. 


Narcotics Study.—A Citizens Committee appointed by 
Attorney General Edmund G. Brown of California a year 
ago has submitted its findings and recommendations con 
cerning drug addiction and the illicit drug traffic. The 
report, which indicates fabulous profits in the narcotics 


trafic, cites Communist China, the Near East and Mexico 
as major sources of the illicit supply. It calls for stepped- 
up undercover work in foreign countries to curtail the 
influx and recommends a series of measures to handle 
the problem in California. 

These measures would include establishment of a State 
Disposition Board to initiate out-patient clinics for treat- 
ment of addicts (available, also, to users of barbiturates, 
marijuana and habitual alcoholics); and quarantine of 
“incurables” in detention camps and areas, which might 
include out-patient clinics. 

With respect to criminal penalties, the committee 
differentiates between three groups: addicts; addicts who 
peddle drugs to supply and support their addiction; and 
professional non-addict peddlers. Of the action of the 
first two groups the report says: “It is primarily a psycho- 
biological illness, and, only secondarily is it a legal or 
criminal problem. . . . The general philosophy, therefore, 
should be that the management of narcotic addicts ought 
to be oriented in the direction of social rehabilitation 
and not that of punishment.” 


Rabies Control.—The Northeastern Regional Continuing 
Committee on Rabies Control, meeting on April 23 in 
New York City, discussed ways of preventing the spread 
of New York's rabies epidemic into other states and ex- 
changed information on new developments in control 
measures, diagnosis and anti-rabies treatment. The com- 
mittee reactivated its Technical Subcommittee on Rabies 
Control and adopted a resolution urging basic research 
by state universities and other scientific agencies. Some 
fifty-five persons representing seven northeastern states 
and the federal government attended the meeting, held 
under the sponsorship of the Council of State Govern- 
ments and the New York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation. 


Strikes at Hospitals.—The Minnesota Supreme Court re- 
cently upheld a state law prohibiting strikes in charitable 
hospitals. A Charitable Hospitals Act, enacted in 1947, 
requires arbitration of issues in disputes between union 
workers and such hospitals and bans the union's right 
to strike. The court, in affirming a decision of a lower 
court, said that the legislature could validly enact such 
legislation under its police power in the interest of pub- 
lic health, safety and welfare. 


International Mental Health Meeting.—The Fifth Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health and the Inter- 
national Institute on Child Psychiatry will be held August 
14 to 21, 1954, in Toronto, Canada. Central theme of 
the meeting will be mental health in public affairs. Ses- 
sions will deal with areas of progress in mental and pub- 
lic health, mental health in government activities, mental 
health of children and youth, community partnership in 
mental health, and professional advances in the mental 
health field. All sessions, both for the congress and insti- 
tute, will be at the University of Toronto. 
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The congress will provide opportunity for examination 
of recent advances in the field and will assist in planning 
for the future. The Institute on Child Psychiatry will 
deal with emotional problems of children under six; it 
will have sessions for discussion of clinical case studies 
and current research reports related to emotional prob- 
lems of young children. 

The meeting is sponsored by the World Federation of 
Mental Health, a volunteer international and interpro- 
fessional group concerned with securing better mental 
health. The federation concentrates on preventive work 
rather than treatment of the mentally ill. 


Minnesota Institutional Populations.—The penal popula- 
tion in Minnesota state institutions increased about 9 per 
cent in the twelve months up to March 1, it was reported 
recently by the State Department of Public Welfare. 
Meantime, the mental hospital population remained 
practically unchanged. A total of 12,757 mental patients 
were registered, but it was pointed out that the working 
load had been reduced almost 12 per cent due to 1,514 
being on leave. Bids have been let for a 400-bed expan- 
sion of a state institution for mental defectives at Cam- 
bridge State Hospital. All told, state institutions for the 
mentally deficient had 4,851 patients, slightly more than 
a year ago, and there was a waiting list of 674 for them. 


Professional Marriage Counsel.—A Family Clinic to com- 
bat the rising divorce rate has been organized in Denver, 
Colorado. It will offer free professional help and advice 
to couples involved in marital troubles. The clinic, or 
ganized under the guidance of the Domestic Relations 
Court, is co-sponsored by the Denver Bar Association, the 
Denver Council of Churches and the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce. Special advisors are the Denver Medical 
Society and the Denver Area Welfare Council. 

Basic idea of the clinic is to offer couples with marital 


problems the advice of a panel composed of a doctor, , 


clergyman, lawyer and businessman. Couples appearing 
before the panel, the Domestic Relations Court pointed 
out, will state their problems on a simple form. This will 
be used by the panel as a basis for questioning. All in- 
formation will be confidential. Both parties must be 
willing to make sincere efforts to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the panel. The court pointed out that in nearly 
half of the divorce cases, children under 6 years of age 
were involved. 


Divorce Act Held Unconstitutional.—The Illinois Su- 
preme Court recently declared unconstitutional a law 
requiring a sixty-day cooling-off period in divorce cases. 
Under the law, passed by the 1953 legislature, persons 
secking divorce, separate maintenance or annulment 
were required to file declaration of intent and wait sixty 
days before filing suit. During the waiting period the 
judge of the court in which the declaration was filed was 
permitted to invite both parties to a reconciliation con- 
ference. The Supreme Court lauded the law's purpose 
but held that the waiting period violated a provision 
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in the state constitution requiring prompt remedies in 
law. 


Colorado Workmen's Compensation.—An average de- 
crease 2.1 per cent in workmen's compensation insurance 
rates in Colorado was announced recently by Governor 
Thornton and R. H. Brannaman, Chairman of the State 
Industrial Commission. Mr. Brannaman emphasized that 
the rate change is an over-all average, each industry 
classification receiving a rate reflecting its own accident 
experience as nearly as possible. The changes will bring 
a total saving of about $125,000 to the insured eraployers. 
Of ninety-five industrial classifications, forty-five will have 
decreased rates, thirty-one will be unchanged, and nine 
teen will receive slight increases. Colorado's favorable 
accident experience was attributed to increased interest 
in safety programs promoted by the industrial commis- 
sion. Statistics showed one compensable accident for 
each thirty-six men working a full year, and only one 
death case for each 2,580 men employed for the full year. 


Expediting Compensation Claims.—Officials of the Ore- 
gon Industrial Accident Commission and Attorney Gen 
eral Thornton have announced adoption of a joint pol 
icy to expedite compensation claims pending in Circuit 
Courts throughout the state. 

The action resulted from a conference of the three 
state Industrial Accident Commissioners, the Attorney 
General, the Presiding Circuit Judge of Multnomah 
County and attorneys for claimants. Lack of available 
judges, one factor in past delays, is being remedied by 
appointment of pro-tem judges by Chief Justice Latour- 
ette of the State Supreme Court. 

Concerted effort will be made to expedite settlement 
of claims and avoid appeals to the courts. In this con- 
nection another hearings referee has been added to the 
staff of the Industrial Accident Commission, Pending 
cases and new appeals will be reviewed for the purpose 
of negotiating settlements and thus avoiding the expense 
and delay of trials, 


Regional Welfare Meeting.—The Northeastern Regional 
Continuing Committee on Social Welfare of the Council 
of State Governments met in New York City on April 22 
under the chairmanship of Assemblyman Elisha T. Bar 
rett of New York. Action was taken representing the 
committee's consensus on a number of pending bills in 
Congress, to amend the Social Security Act and related 
measures. The committee gave initial consideration to a 
proposed interstate compact for the cooperative supervi 
sion, return and institutionalization of juvenile delin 
quents. It requested the Council of State Governments to 
continue work in this field, with the aim of developing 
an agreed redraft for submission to the legislatures in 
1955. Interstate aspects of child placement and adoption 
laws were reviewed; it was agreed that the Council's 
Drafting Committee should place this matter on the 
agenda for its 1954 meetings. The committee also dis- 
cussed the international ramifications of reciprocal state 
support laws and reviewed the treaty on this subject as 
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developed by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. The Council of State Governments was 
requested to sponsor another nation-wide conference on 
the operation and administration of the reciprocal sup 
port laws, to be held in the East shortly after the Novem 
ber elections. 


U. S. Supreme Court Decisions.—The United States Su 
preme Court has ruled unanimously that systematic ex- 
clusion from jury service of persons of Mexican descent 
is discrimination within the meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. In a unanimous decision reversing a con 
viction of murder against a person found guilty in the 
courts of Texas, the Supreme Court declared: “The ex 
clusion of otherwise eligible persons from jury service 
solely because of their ancestry or national origin is 
discrimination prohibted by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, 

The Supreme Court has also affirmed the validity of 
the New Jersey-New York Waterfront Compact for sup 
pression of crime on the docks. In a brief order uphold- 
ing an earlier decision of a special three-judge Federal 
Court, it found that rules adopted by the Waterfront 
Commission to regulate employment on the docks were 
valid, A dissenting opinion by Justices Douglas and 
Black took the position that the entire constitutionality 
of the compact should have been considered, for the pro 
tection of “all interests.” 

In another recent decision, the Supreme Court upheld 
a New York State education law under which the license 
of a physician had been suspended for six months. In a 
six-to-three decision the court ruled that New York au- 
thorities acted within their powers and observed due 
process when they suspended a physician who had been 
cited for contempt oc Congress when he refused to pro 
duce records concerning the so-called Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee. The three dissenters termed the 
action a “bill of attainder.”’ 


New York High Court Decisions. The Court of Appeals, 
highest state court in New York, has ruled that the redis 
tricting of the State Senate, as enacted at a special session 
of the legislature last November, is valid. There was no 
written opinion. The attack had been based on a conten 
tion that Manhattan and the Bronx should have gained 
a Senate seat between them, to be taken away from 
Queens and Nassau. 

In another recent decision the Court of Appeals held 
that New York City had the right to dismiss thirty teach 


ers who refused to answer questions on Communist party 
membership before a Congressional committee. The deci- 
sion was split on a four-to-three vote of the Justices. All 
of the teachers in question had invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment. Some also cited the First Amendment, which they 
said prevented inquiry into their political beliefs. In the 
majority opinion the court declared: “Loyalty to our gov- 
ernment goes to the very heart of official conduct in 
service rendered in all branches of government. Com- 
munism is opposed to such loyalty. Internal security 
affects local as well as national governments.” 


Convicts as Witnesses.—A recent ruling of the Oregon 
Supreme Court holds that the warden of the Oregon 
state penitentiary must permit convicts to testify in 
court trials when directed to do so by the circuit courts. 
The opinion resulted from an action brought by Warden 
Clarence Gradden to compel two Circuit Court Judges 
in Multnomah County to vacate certain orders. The 
question before the Supreme Court was whether the Cir- 
cuit Court had jurisdiction to compel attendance of a 
convict as a witness for the defendant in another criminal 
trial. The court's decision was based on the state consti- 
tutional provision that the accused shall have the right 
to meet witnesses face to face and to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 


Four-State Legislative Conference.—\ four-state biennial 
conference of legislative service agencies was held in 
Pierre, South Dakota, on April 2g and go. Attending 
were more than sixty legislators and stafi members ol 
the Minnesota Legislative Research Committee, the 
North Dakota Legislative Research Committee, the South 
Dakota Legislative Research Council and the Wisconsin 
Joint Legislative Council. Panels at the meetings dis- 
cussed state government reorganization, elementary edu 
cation and finance, highways, state finance, higher educa 
tion and natural resources. 

The group authorized appointment of interstate com 
mittees on highways and higher education. The latter 
was expected to call a meeting in the near future in 
cooperation with the Governors, to discuss a regional 
higher education compact. The committee was authorized 
to invite representatives from eleven midwestern states 
to this meeting. 

The conference voted to adopt the name of “North 
Central States Legislative Conference.” 


THE INTERSTATE COMPACT SINCE 1925 
By Frederick L. Zimmermann and Mitchell Wendell 


Phis book, published in 1951, meets a long-felt need. Deals with the evolution of the compact, describes its characteris- 
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Throughout America in recent years officials of state governments and members 

of legislatures have been concerned over conditions in prisons and have been 

seeking means of improving them. One of the states which has won national 

recognition from experts in penology, for outstanding advances in its prison 

system, is Texas. In this article the Chief Executive of the State, Governor Allan 

Shivers, tells how the progress was won and describes its very heartening 
characteristics. 


The Texas Prison System: 
A Record of Progress 


By ALLAN SHIVERS 


N SHARP Contrast to 1947, Texans now have many 
things for which to be thankful in connection 
with their State Prison System. 

Seven years ago, the system had reached a low 
ebb. The ramshackle buildings were a_ breeding 
ground for escapes, mutilations, mutinies and vari- 
ous other internal problems. The food, what there 
was of it, was terrible. Rehabilitation of prisoners 
was impossible under these deplorable conditions, 
and the Legislature became so disgusted with the 
Prison System that it even neglected, to some ex- 
tent, providing bare necessities for its operation. 

The problem was brought to the attention of the 
general public in 1947 as a result of numerous news- 
paper headlines telling of escapes and the many 
other testimonials to poor management. As a result, 
one of the nation’s most outstanding penologists 
was brought in to study the situation and offer his 
advice. His report confirmed what many Texans 
already knew—that the situation was terrible and 
that a general overhaul of the system was demanded, 
not only by the need for security, but also out of 
common decency. 

My predecessor, the late Governor Beauford Jes- 
ter, appointed and the Senate, over which I then 
presided as Lieutenant Governor, confirmed nine 
civic-minded business and professional men to the 
State Prison Board. These fine citizens, who had no 
selfish motives and who were completely divorced 
from politics, immediately undertook the tremen- 
dous job of developing a penal system which would 
rellect credit on the great State of Texas. 

At their own expense, the board members sur- 
veyed penal institutions in other states, concentrat 
ing their studies on institutions which were pri- 
marily agricultural operations. 

As a result of this survey, O. B. Ellis was em- 


ployed as General Manager to develop to five-point 
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program of policy formulated by the new Board. 
Mr. Ellis had earned wide-spread recognition and 
praise for his work at the Shelby County Prison 
Farm in Memphis, Tennessee. 

The Board and Mr. Ellis carried to the public 
the story of existing conditions and their plans for 
correction. They gained immediate and full co- 
operation from the press, civic organizations and 
religious groups. 


By 1949, the 51st Legislature approved almost 
unanimously a $4,196,075 building program for the 
Prison System. That was the first real step toward 
the mechanization and modernization of agricul- 
tural operations which have since enabled the Prison 
System to pay a tremendous share of its cost. 

Shortly after the 1949 session of the Legislature 
adjourned, Governor Jester’s untimely death took 
place. I succeeded him as chief executive and have 
continued to support the prison improvement pro- 
gram. 

In 1951, the 52nd Legislature appropriated $770,- 
ooo to continue the improvements. During the past 
three years, the Prison System has spent for perma- 
nent improvements approximately two million dol- 
lars earned by its agricultural operations. 

A special session of the 53rd Legislature in April 
of this year appropriated $3,500,000 for a new 
prison at Eastham Farm, one of the main units of 
the system. 

As a result of these improvements, the Texas 
Prison System has a new look and the inmates have 
a new outlook on life. Where there was despair, 
there is now hope for the approximately 8,500 
prisoners. 

There were 126 escapes in 1947 and only sixteen 
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in 1953. Seven years ago, the Prison System was 
spending approximately $250,000 annually for meat; 
today, it raises its own meat and the inmates are 
fed so much better than they used to be that there 
is really no comparison. 

As Chairman of the National Governors’ Con- 
ference at Seattle, Washington, in 1953, I found 
prison problems one of those that were foremost in 
the minds of many of my colleagues. During my 
discussions with them, I realized that we Texans 
have many things for which to be thankful. 

All of our construction work, for instance, has 
been done with prison labor. The prison even has 
its own brick plant. Coupled with this, wise plan- 
ning and competent supervision have enabled the 
Texas Prison System to have physical facilities val- 
ued at almost twice the actual capital outlay. 

When the construction program for which money 
already has been appropriated is completed, the 
physical facilities will be in excellent condition for 
the present prison population. Future construction 
will be limited, for the most part, to that needed for 
increases in the number of inmates as a result of 
our state’s phenomenal population growth. 


|: disturbances in prisons throughout the 
country have brought statements from penologists 
that there are too many large and overcrowded pris- 
ons in America and that too many men are confined 
in a small area. In Texas, we are fortunate in hav- 
ing sixteen separate and distinct units, all close 
enough together for proper supervision. This af- 
fords maximum segregation in accordance with a 
well-developed classification system now in effect. 

We have also made vast improvements in the 
personnel field. Our prisons now are operated by 
competent men who have chosen prison work as 
a career. These improvements have resulted largely 
from a better salary schedule, providing attractive 
homes for all administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel, bachelor quarters for security personnel, 
and the development of a merit system. 

Mr. Ellis is convinced that a combination of these 
and other factors have developed an esprit de corps 
among employees that is not surpassed in any other 
branch of our government. There is a feeling that 
so long as one produces, tenure is secure; and that 
promotions are on a merit basis, coming from 
within the ranks. 

The work program now utilized by the Texas 
Prison System also has produced great improve- 
ments. Idleness is high on the list of causes of 
prison riots. The outlet for prison industries is 
limited—and properly so, in my opinion—to those 
things which can be consumed by other agencies of 
the state government. This limitation makes it 


almost impossible, however, to furnish constructive 
employment in industries for all inmates in penal 
institutions. Some states have attempted to over- 
come this by establishing road camps, reforestation 
movements and similar projects. 

In Texas, we are fortunate in having 73,000 acres 
of land located in the southeastern part of the state, 
where the climate is mild enough for year-round 
farming operations. Under competent supervision, 
we have developed a well-rounded agricultural and 
livestock program that provides constructive and 
productive employment for every able-bodied man 
in our prison. 

The revenue derived from agricultural opera 
tions has not only exceeded all expectations; it has 
been phenomenal. For instance, last year’s cotton 
crop was valued at $2,207,101, the livestock produc- 
tion at $686,887, and the edible crops production 
at $272,066. 

The total revenue derived from combined agri- 
cultural and industrial operations amounted to 
$1.866 per man per day. The prison spent $2.562 
per man per day, making the net cost to the tax- 
payers only 69.6 cents per man per day. This is, of 
course, far below the average cost in other states. 

Prison authorities are quick to point out that the 
real difference in cost is the result of what the 
prison produces and is not, in any way, an indica- 
tion of a lowered standard of living. As a matter 
of tact, observers who have been close enough to 
the Prison System through the years to know what 
was going on say emphatically that the standard of 
living for inmates has increased immeasurably even 
while the cost per man per day to the taxpayers was 
being reduced 55.6 per cent. 


C5, course, the real quality of a prison system 
cannot be measured in terms of the value of physi- 
cal plants or the amount of money spent on its 
operation, but only in terms of what the stay in 
prison does for the individuals. 

Most men go to prison because they do not know 
how to work or do not want to work. They have 
little or no regard for the rights and property of 
others. They show lack of respect for authority. 
The fundamental things which made this country 
great, such as home and church life, mean little to 
them. Most of the men who go to prison have little, 
it any, education. 

These men, for the most part, have appetites they 
cannot satisly by legitimate means and lack the 
character necessary to do without the things they 
cannot afford. Consequently, they rob, steal, forge, 
cheat, swindle and kill. 

Most of the inmates stay in prison a compara- 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Leaders of government and of civic, business and educational affairs in Kentucky 


have brought to fruition an enterprise that soon will be enriching the lives of 
people throughout the state—the Kentucky Bookmobile Project. In this article 
Mary Bingham, Chairman of the Project, describes its inception, its support 
from private donors and the state government, and its successful development to 
its present status—with money at hand to buy 100 vehicles stocked with goo 
books each. Mrs, Bingham, who is the wife of the President and Editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, makes it clear in these pages, however, that much 
more valuable civic assets than money and physical equipment are producing 
the results. 


Bookmobiles Are Coming 
—in Kentucky! 


By Mary BincHAM 


Chairman, Kentucky Bookmobile Project 


ne Kentucky Bookmobile Project is a heart- 

ening example of what can be accomplished 

for community betterment when citizens, cor- 
porations, local communities and a sympathetic 
state government pool their efforts. In Kentucky, 
this cooperation was called into being in response 
to a stark need which can be briefly expressed in 
statistics: 

Eighty per cent of rural Kentuckians had no free 
public library service at all; sixty per cent of all 
Kentuckians suffered this major deprivation; we 
had forty-seven counties out of our 120 with no 
public libraries of any kind, thirty-one with hope- 
lessly inadequate ones. And the extent of illiteracy 
in our state has been a long-standing source of 
concern. 

Now, the people who organized the Kentucky 
Bookmobile Project did not claim that their goal 
(putting 100 bookmobiles in operation from one 
end of the state to the other) would make illiteracy 
vanish. That is the schools’ job, and, under the 
“Minimum Foundation Program,” supported by an 
increased budget for the schools (passed at the last 
legislative session), there is reason to believe that 
substantial progress will soon be made toward that 
end, 

What did make us prick up our ears was the 
experience of a school superintendent in one of our 
rural counties in which a bookmobile had been 
making its rounds for two years. He estimated that 
the children, who, for the first time, had been ex- 
posed to the new, interesting, well-illustrated books 
on the bookmobile had in that time shown an im- 
provement in reading skills of 60 per cent! The 
books were an invaluable tool to the teachers, and 
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a tremendous incentive to the children to learn 
to read. 

Books for wider reading on subjects in the school 
curriculum, books for pure recreation, hobby and 
“how to” books, all open the windows of the mind. 
The Sears Roebuck catalog and the family Bible (in 
fine print and weighing several pounds) are often 
the only books available to children in our counties 
without libraries. They do not constitute the most 
effective invitation to explore that kingdom of the 
mind, that stored treasury of the human spirit to 
which good books are the most ready passport. 

We know, too, that the children who wait so 
eagerly for the arrival of the “bookmobile lady” 
and who choose two, three or four books to take 
home with them, are helping with the difficult prob- 
lem of adult illiteracy which is common among 
their families “off the concrete,” up the hollers and 
creek beds of some of our remote counties. There 
was the story of the little girl in the fifth grade (a 
good reader) who asked the “bookmobile lady” for 
a book which a third grader could easily under- 
stand. “But, Sarah,” the librarian said, “you can 
read a much harder book than that one. Why don’t 
you let me help you pick out another one?” “Yes, 
m'am,” Sarah answered, “but this one’s not fer me. 
It's fer my pappy. It’s all the harder he can read.” 


| a there was never a time when Alfred 
North Whitehead’s oft quoted warning was more 
pertinent than today: “In the conditions of modern 
life the rule is absolute, the race which does not 
value trained intelligence is doomed . . . today we 
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maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science will have 
moved forward yet one more step, and there will 
be no appeal from the judgment which will then 
be pronounced on the uneducated.” 

If people are to become effective citizens in this 
very complicated world, if they are to be usable as a 
work force for industry (which Kentucky must at- 
tract in greater volume if the state is to keep pace 
with the economic progress of the rest of the coun- 
try); if, above all, they are to plumb those profound 
and private wellsprings of understanding and self- 


-realization upon which individual happiness de- 


pends, they must be able to read. 

It was for all these reasons that a group of people 
in our state organized the Kentucky Bookmobile 
Project—to bring books to the many, many people 
who can neither buy nor borrow them. 


ie sizeable job could not have been carried 
through, or even begun, had there not existed a 
successful pilot experiment in bookmobile service 
in the state. For six years the Friends of Kentucky 
Libraries had been wrestling with the problems of 
extending library services via bookmobiles. Mrs. 
George Gray, of Louisville, the President of the 
Friends, managed by unceasing effort and selfless 
begging to raise money for six bookmobiles during 
that period, most of which were given by members 
of her family as memorials. Their eager acceptance 
by the counties in which the bookmobiles circu- 
lated, and their efficient operation by the State Li- 
brary Extension Division and its tireless Director, 
Miss Frances Jane Porter, convinced us that here, in 
expanded form, lay the answer to Kentucky's book 
famine. 

And so the Kentucky Bookmobile Project was or- 
ganized in November 1953 to carry out a plan origi- 


nated by Harry W. Schacter, a public spirited Louis- 
ville department store executive already well known 
in the state through his chairmanship of The Com- 
mittee for Kentucky, an organization which made 
a study of economic, educational and welfare con- 
ditions in the state that led to reforms and progress 
in all those areas. Mr. Schacter devised a three-way 
plan: corporations and individuals were to be asked 
to donate $300,000 with which to buy 100 book- 
mobiles stocked with books; the counties in which 
the bookmobiles were needed were to be asked to 
organize financial support to hire the librarian- 
drivers, maintain and garage the trucks (a sum esti- 
mated as about $3,000 a year for each county); and 
the state government was to be asked for an appro- 
priation of $200,000 a year to buy additional books 
and to administer the program through the Library 
Extension Division. 

A State Finance Campaign Committee, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Barney Lenihan, former Pres- 
ident of The National Association of Consumer 
Finance Companies and President of Time Finance, 
and Mr. Joe Getzow of the Sportleigh Hall Clothing 
Company, Harrodsburg, Kentucky, got to work with 
business leaders in the state. A Louisville and Jef- 
ferson County Finance Committee, headed by Mr. 
William Cutchins of Brown Williamson Tobacco 
Company, began calling on firms in Louisville. Gov- 
ernor Lawrence Wetherby, whose administration 
has been marked by a continuing concern for educa- 
tion, welfare and health problems in the state, be- 
came Honorary Chairman, and many public-spirited 
citizens enrolled in one capacity or another in the 
expanding enterprise. 

The response of the business community to our 
call for help in raising the $300,000 for the purchase 
of the bookmobiles with one complement of books 
for each was wholehearted and generous. Its first 
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stop at a Franklin County (Frankfort) school-yard. 


a 
This is the first of the new fleet of 100 bookmobiles of the Kentucky Bookmobile Project—shown on a demonstration me 
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concern was, certainly, to help in the job of making 
books available to people who, up to this time, have 
been denied them. In addition, many businessmen 
were captivated by the opportunity offered here for 
a new approach to public relations, For on every 
bookmobile given, the donor was entitled to have 
painted on the body the legend “Presented to the 
people of Kentucky by the - -—— Company.” 

The tobacco companies, in the aggregate, have 
given nineteen bookmobiles, or $57,000, The Cour- 
ier-Journal and Louisville Times have given five 
bookmobiles. The Consumer Finance companies 
have presented four, as has the Grocers Baking 
Company. Individuals have given memorial book- 
mobiles, inscribed with the names of members of 
their families to whom such a living tribute seemed 
particularly appropriate; corporations have been 
glad to inscribe their names on the door panels of 
their gift bookmobiles; and so have the Interna- 
tional Garment Workers Union and the Teamsters. 
In fact, the Teamsters not only gave a bookmobile. 
They worked all one night as volunteers driving 
trucks, lent by management, in a great book collec- 
tion in Louisville in which they picked up and 
moved 600,000 volumes to a central depot. 


is rixst part of our three-way cooperative enter- 
prise is ngw completed. We have $300,000 in hand 
and a Purchase Committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Thomas Ballantine of Louisville is consider- 
ing bids for the vehicles. 

The second part of the project's three-way plan, 
the cooperation of the counties, is developing stead- 
ily. Two thirds of the counties have signed con- 
tracts with the Library Extension Division commit- 
ting themselves to maintain and staff bookmobiles. 
In some counties the Fiscal Courts have undertaken 
this responsibility; in others, the county school sys- 
tem; in others, civic clubs and women’s groups; and 
in still others, combinations of all three and the 
local library board have jointly assumed this obli- 
gation, 

The third part of our plan depended upon the 
state government. We had had the sympathetic in- 
terest and support of Governor Wetherby from the 
beginning. But Kentucky's fiscal position in 1954 
was not such as to warrant new undertakings and 
services. Falling employment in the East Kentucky 
coal fields, the ruinous drought of 1953 with a con- 
sequent drop in farm income, and decline in reve- 
nue from whisky withdrawal taxes all combined to 
threaten a $5,200,000 gap between the Governor's 
budget and anticipated revenues. 

Nevertheless, as the Governor stated in his budget 
message: “I have made two major exceptions to the 
policy of continuing the programs of the state at 
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present levels. First, | have proposed an increase of 
$6,000,000 for the biennium for the Common School 
Fund. . . . Second, I have proposed an additional 
appropriation to the Department of Library and 
Archives of something over $200,000 for the Book- 
mobile Project. I feel that the citizens and the local 
governmental units of the state have indicated sul- 
ficient interest in this project to justify this in- 
crease.” The legislature acted favorably on the rec- 
ommendations. The increase in the library appro- 
priation assures continuing state aid to county Ii- 
braries, money for the purchase of new books for 
the bookmobiles, and an item for administration of 
the expanded service. 


A. ris point the Kentucky Bookmobile Project 
has almost reached its goal. We have raised the 
money for the purchase of 100 vehicles with goo 
books in each; the state government has appropri- 
ated money for additional books and administra- 
tion; the counties are rapidly assuming their share 
of responsibility for getting the bookmobiles on the 
road, 

Only one phase of the program has suffered a 
setback. This was a plan, worked out with the 
generous help of the American Library Association, 
to set up an In-Service-Training program for the 
librarian-drivers of Kentucky's fleet of bookmobiles. 
Trained librarians are almost as scarce in the U.S.A. 
as trained primary school teachers. Eighteen states 
have reported a need for professional librarians, 
and in twenty-two states fewer than one half the 
library workers have had professional training. In 
Kentucky we have only twenty-nine librarians with 
Library Science degrees, and twelve of them are in 
Louisville. Moreover, we realized that with few ex- 
ceptions our counties could not possibly pay salaries 
high enough to attract trained people. Therefore 
we set up a plan for a modest training program in 
which the techniques of community leadership 
would be emphasized, as well as competence in sim- 
ple library procedures. 

The budget prepared for the training institutes 
included funds sufficient to make possible profes- 
sional observation and reporting of the bookmobile 
service as it develops. Many states in the South and 
West share Kentucky's problem of inadequate li- 
brary service in rural areas. North Carolina, Mis- 
souri and Georgia, particularly, have pioneered in 
remedying this condition through extensive use ol 
bookmobiles. But, as yet, no adequate professional 
guidance is available to states which may be con- 
templating such a program. No organized body of 
information exists as to the efhicacy of bookmobile 
service on a large scale, no record of the experiences, 

(Continued on page 125) 
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The process of revising state constitutions in accordance with the needs of new 
times seldom is easy. Tennessee's experience has not been an exception to the 
rule, but the state demonstrated in 1953 that the job can be done. In this article 
H. L. Trewhitt, a Tennessee newspaperman, describes the difficulties that long 
blocked amendment of the 1870 constitution, tells how the leaders and people 
of the state set out to overcome the barriers in recent years, and summarizes the 
results of the constitutional victory they won last November. Mr. Trewhitt, a 
reporter for the Chattanooga Times, is on leave of absence from his paper for a 
year while studying under a Nieman Fellowship at Harvard University. 


‘Tennessee 
Amends Her Constitution 


By H. L. TRewuirr 


Y 1953, Tennessee’s Constitution of 1870 had 
become something of an oddity in the Ameri- 
can governmental system. It had withstood 


fourteen attempts at amendment and had estab- ° 


lished a record as the oldest unamended state con- 
stitution. 

The drafters of the 1870 constitution would have 
displayed a miracle of foresight if they had com- 
posed a document that remained unchanged simply 
because it needed no change. With the Twentieth 
Century at the halfway point, the constitution fairly 
creaked with such provisions as $4 per day pay for 
legislators. It still used the phrase “male citizen” in 
granting suffrage. In many respects, it needed revi- 
sion. 

For constitutional reformists, November 3, 1953 
brought materialization of a vision. On that date, 
marking the fifteenth attempt at change, Tennessee 
voters approved eight major amendments. 

Those who had worked for revision could take 
understandable pride in their accomplishment. 
They had finally overcome a complicated amending 
procedure that had evolved from Tennessee's three 
constitutions and had frustrated earlier reformers. 

The first constitution, adopted in 1796, was suf- 
ficienily advanced to draw praise from Thomas 
jellerson as the “Most in accord with the demo- 
cratic spirit and institutions” of all states that had 
been admitted to the Union at that time. It was 
based upon the document that had won statehood 
for North Carolina ten years earlier, and included 
some improvements. 

Its amending clause provided that only a conven- 
tion could propose changes, and the question of 
whether a convention should be held had first to 
be approved by two-thirds of the members of the 
General Assembly. Then the voters had to ratify 
the convention call by “a majority of those voting 
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for representatives.” 

This procedure was used for the drafting of 
the Constitution of 1834, the state’s second, which 
included extensive alterations dictated by great 
advances in democratic thought. But the 1834 con- 
stitution made the amending process even more 
difficult. 

This time, the first step in altering the constitu- 
tion called for approval of specific changes by two 
successive legislatures, in the first by a simple major- 
ity and in the second by a two-thirds majority. The 
amendments then had to be ratified in a general 
election by a majority of those voting for represen- 
tatives. It is noteworthy that the convention of 1894 
submitted the redrafted constitution to the voters 
and obtained their approval, although not required 
to do so by the 1796 amending clause. 

The complicated procedure adopted in 1834 was 
mastered once, in 1853, when amendments provid- 
ing for popular election (instead of legislative ap- 
pointment) of the judiciary, the state Attorney 
General and District Attorneys were added to the 
constitution. 


‘be Constitution of 1870, Tennessee's third, was 
an outgrowth of both the Civil War and further 
advances in democracy. Ignoring the amending 
clause of the 1834 constitution, the Assembly simply 
submitted to the voters the question of calling a 
convention. And the voters approved heartily. 

It seemed that Tennesseeans felt their action was 
less questionable than that of federal occupation 
officials, who had also ignored the constitutional 
amending process and declared, five years before, 
that a Unionist mass meeting had authority to pro- 
pose amendments to the constitution. The abolition 
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amendments proposed were then submitted to the 
voters—after those appearing to vote were required 
to sign an oath that they “rejoiced” in the victory 
of federal forces. 

Needless to say, this amounted to disenfranchise- 
ment of southern sympathizers, and abolition 
amendments were added to the constitution in 1865, 
by a great majority of a very light vote. 

The 1870 convention itself was somewhat anti- 
climactic, for the new constitution, for the most 
part, restated the 1844 document, with the addition 
of antislavery sections. Other changes included 
amendments to the declaration of rights so as to 
prohibit any political or religious test (other than 
an oath to uphold the constitution) as a prerequi- 
site to voting, to holding office or to jury service. 
And suffrage was extended to all men. 

As tor the amending process, the 1870 constitu- 
tion incorporated something of both the 1796 and 
1894 systems. The amending section of 1834 was 
used verbatim, and a new provision was added that 
permitted the legislature, by a simple majority in 
one session, to submit to the people the question of 
calling a convention. To ratily that proposal, the 
voters had only to return a simple majority of those 
who cast their ballots on the question. There was 
no mention of a referendum on any changes drafted 
by the convention. 

It will be recalled that the 1834 constitution pro- 
vided for introduction of specific amendments in 
the legislature, with approval by two successive 
Assemblies necessary before the amendments went 
to the voters. And the electorate then had to ratify 
the amendments by a majority of those voting for 
state representatives. 

This combination was the amending section that 
was to prove insurmountable for eighty-three years. 
On March 20, 1870, the voters of the state ratified 
the new constitution by a vote of 64,256 to 33,872. 
The 1870 convention, called without constitutional 
sanction, at least submitted its product to the voters 
for approval. 


fourteen unsuccessiul efforts to amend 
that followed, nine were attempts to call conven- 
tions, and five involved rejection of amendments 
drafted by the legislature. 

The first was a convention relerendum in 1882. 
The voters—the few who turned out—rejected the 
call. From then until 1953, several factors contrib- 
uted to the failure of the voters to approve a con- 
vention: lack of information and resultant general 
disinterest; attention to other matters in which per- 
sonalities rather than subjective issues were in- 
volved; concern over World War I; and in a very 
lew cases the nature of specific constitutional issues. 


Some of the proposals submitted directly by the 
legislature were killed by that tricky, almost inde- 
finable phrase, “a majority of those voting for 
representatives,” although a majority of the voters 
favored them. 

With the people choosing several representatives 
in some districts, the total number of voters was 
hard to determine, and the attraction of local per- 
sonalities further worked against constitutional is- 
sues. In one instance, about 75,000 persons voted on 
amendments submitted by the legislature, while 
something more than 400,000 cast their ballots for 
representatives that same day. 

In 1916, a call for a convention included the 
legislative provision that the convention was to be 
unrestricted in its scope, but that any revision it 
recommended must be approved by the voters. The 
1870 constitution had not given this guarantee, and 
the legislature’s reassurance was obviously a recog- 
nition of the fear of many that a convention might 
go “hog wild.” The voters failed to respond, how- 
ever, and the call was defeated by a high majority. 

The idea of a limited convention, to be restricted 
to nine issues, was first proposed in 1926, and its 
advocates thought they were certain to succeed. But 
when election day came, the Democratic primary 
relegated all other issues to the background, and the 
few who voted on the convention question defeated 
it, 43,335 votes to 27,978. 


in GeRM of the campaign that was to achieve 
final success in 1953 appeared ten years earlier dur- 
ing a series of discussions on the. poll tax sponsored 
by the League of Women Voters in Chattanooga. 
The state League approved constitutional revision 
as a statewide project in 1944, and the publicity 
campaign that followed began to draw a responsible 
following. 

Governor Jim McCord, noting the popular de- 
mand, named a constitutional revision commission 
in 1945, headed by Attorney William Frierson of 
Chattanooga. The commission later recommended 
revision of nine sections of the constitution and 
urged that a limited convention be called, but the 
proposal was rejected by the 1947 legislature. 

I'wo years later, Governor Gordon Browning put 
the convention call before the legislature again. 
This time the idea was approved. 

Meanwhile, leaders of the movement for revision 
wondered what the effect would be on their sup- 
porters if the people approved the convention call, 
and then their opponents launched a successful 
court attack on the concept of the limited conven- 
tion. The limited convention, and the provision 
for popular approval of amendments drafted by a 
convention, were creations of the legislature; there 
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was need for some assurance that this was consti- 
tutional. 

So sponsors of revision brought their own suit 
right at this point, ostensibly to prohibit the Secre- 
tary of State from placing the convention call on 
the ballot for November 5, 1949. To the delight of 
the plaintiffs in the suit, the State Supreme Court 
held that the limited convention was within the 
scope of the constitution. 

The way was cleared. But then history repeated 
itself. Despite the support of most public spirited 
groups and leading citizens of the state, the voters 
on November 5 rejected the convention call, by a 
narrow margin of 65,417 to 62,483. One of the 
reasons for the defeat seemed to be a widespread 
fear that any revision of a section on taxation—one 
of those listed for consideration by the convention— 
might lead to a state income tax. 

But the advocates of reform continued their fight. 
Persuading the 1951 legislature to authorize another 
referendum, they dropped some of the most contro- 
versial sections of the constitution from the list to 
be acted upon by the proposed convention. A citi- 
zens committee gathered data from the political sci- 
ence and government departments of the universi- 
ties of the state, and translated this into an intensive 
informational campaign. 


be GREAT hurdle, the one that had always before 
proved insurmountable, was cleared on August 5, 
1952. By a comfortable majority, 196,376 to 106,583, 
Tennessee voters approved the calling of a conven- 
tion limited to consideration of six sections of the 
constitution. 

Delegates were elected in November of 19532. 
Their roster included the names of three former 
Governors, one of whom, Prentice Cooper, was 
named convention president. 

For six weeks during the spring and summer of 
1953 the convention worked on its proposals, armed 
with exhaustive material gathered by the citizens 
committee and by delegates individually. By divid- 
ing its blanket home rule authority into three spe- 
cific proposals, the convention finally proposed a 
total of eight amendments to the constitution. 

Meanwhile the citizens committee was continuing 
its campaign to swing voters in favor of the amend. 
ments, and many members of the convention, deter- 
mined that their weeks of work should not be 
wasted, carried their message to any audience that 
would listen. 

The response repaid the effort. When November 
3 arrived, more than 180,000 Tennesseans went to 
the polls, with no other issue on the ballot, and 
turned in a majority of more than two to one in 
favor of each of the amendments. 


Success could be attributed to the support of 
virtually every civic, professional and labor organi- 
zation in the state. Only in some rural areas, with 
relatively few votes, were majorities recorded against 
the amendments. 


VV ar exac tly did the voters of Tennessee accom- 
plish last November 3? 


The Amending Process: 

The new amending clause makes only one major 
change in the legislative-referendum procedure of 
the 1870 constitution, and that is to call for voter 
ratification of proposed amendments by a majority 
of those voting for Governor, rather than for repre- 
sentatives. To get proposals before the people, two 
successive legislatures must still approve the amend- 
ments, the first by a simple majority and the second 
by a two-thirds majority, with six months inter- 
vening between the votes. The proposals must still 
pass three readings in each house of both legisla- 
tures. 

One restriction on the legislature, a stipulation 
that it must not propose amendments more often 
than every six years, was removed by the 1953 
amendment. 

The major change in the convention system was 
to provide specifically for the limited convention. 
Where the old constitution had failed to insure 
that the people could vote on any amendments 
drafted by a convention, the new clause does give 
that guarantee. Only a simple majority is required 
of the legislature, the voters or the convention itself 
when this method is employed to amend the con- 
stitution. The new section does provide, however, 
that conventions may not be held more often than 
once every six years. 


Pay of Legislators: 

Another amendment raised the pay of Assembly 
members from $4 to $10 per day and added an ad- 
ditional $5 per day for expenses. The travel allow- 
ance of $4 for each twenty-five miles traveled to 
and from Nashville one time during the legislative 
session remains unchanged. The $4 basic pay had 
been in the constitution since 1834. 

Where the old constitution allowed for no change 
in the rate of pay, the amendment provides that 
any legislature may reduce the figure. Action by 
two successive legislatures may increase the rate, the 
higher pay taking effect after the second legislature 
leaves office. 


Governor's Term: 
Until now, the Governor of Tennessee held office 
for two years and could be elected for three terms 
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before dropping out for one. An amendment gives 
him a four-year term, without the right of imme- 
diate succession. The restriction against immediate 
re-election does not apply to the present Governor. 
Sponsors of this amendment would give the Gov- 
ernor an opportunity to work at his job instead of 
forcing him to seek re-election every two years. 


Governor's Veto Power: 

Under the 1870 constitution the Governor had 
five days, while the legislature was in session, either 
to sign a bill or return it to the Assembly with his 
objections. Only a simple majority was required to 
override the executive veto. Failure of the Governor 
to return the bill within five days resulted in its 
automatic enactment. But alter the legislature went 
out of session, the “pocket veto” was binding. Any 
bill that came to the Governor in the final five days 
of the session, and of which he disapproved, was 
simply not signed. However, the Governor did have 
to get his name on those bills of which he approved 
before the legislature adjourned, and this led to a 
clock-stopping maneuver to enable the Chief Execu- 
tive to sign a pile of legislation that accumulated 
during the closing hours of the session. 

An amendment to this section makes three im- 
portant changes. The first gives the Governor ten 
days alter the legislature adjourns to sign or veto 
bills that came to him during the last five days of 
the session. Secondly, if he vetoes a measure alter 
adjournment, he must file the bill along with his 
objections with the Secretary of State. The third 
change is establishment of the item veto on appro- 
priations bills and also the power to reduce indi- 
vidual items of appropriations. If the Governor uses 
either of those powers on a measure that reaches 
him during the final five days of the session, he 
must return the bill to the Assembly with his ob- 
jections the day after he receives it. The legislature 
may override the item veto or reduction by a simple 
majority. But apparently the Governor's action 
stands if the bill reaches him on the last day of the 
session, and this frequently happens in ‘Tennessee 
in the case of appropriations measures. 


The Suffrage Amendment: 

Other than modernizing the language of the con- 
stitution, the chief purpose of the amendment on 
suffrage was to abolish the poll tax altogether. The 
1951 legislature already had eliminated the tax as 
a prerequisite for voting. The second significant 
point in the amendment was the reduction of the 
county residence requirement for voting from six 
months to three. 


Home Rule: 
The Constitution of 1870 had the following to 
say in Article XI, Section Nine: “The legislature 


shall have the right to vest such powers in the courts 
of justice, with regard to private and local affairs, 
as may be expedient.” 

And that’s all it had to say about anything re- 
motely resembling home rule. As a result, the legis- 
lature had made it a practice to approve purely 
local legislation so long as the delegates from the 
affected area approved. Private acts legislated one 
group of officeholders out of their jobs and installed 
others. A municipality that had denied salary in- 
creases to employes found the legislature ordering 
it to grant those raises. 

With three lengthy amendments, Tennessee vot- 
ers have changed that situation. And they have 
curbed the flood of local legislation that, in every 
legislative session since 1911 has far exceeded the 
public acts of statewide application. 

The first home rule amendment prohibits the 
legislature from passing a bill removing any city 
or county ofhcial from office or changing his salary 
during his term of election. It also requires that any 
state legislative act of purely local application must 
be approved, either by a majority of the voters in 
the area aflected or by a two-thirds majority of the 
local governing body. 

The second takes the right to revise the charter 
of a municipality away from the legislature, if a 
majority of the voters in the city vote for home 
rule. The question of home rule may be put to 
them by their local governing body, or a special 
charter commission may be brought into being by 
petition and election. The voters must then ap- 
prove any charter changes drafted by the commis- 
sion. This amendment specifically prohibits local 
units from increasing their taxing authority, a 
power that can be granted only by the General 
Assembly through a general act applying to all in- 
corporated areas. 

The third home rule amendment authorizes the 
consolidation of city and county functions, after 
consolidation of any specified activity is approved 
in separate elections by city voters and those living 
in unincorporated areas. The amendment obviously 
looks toward the day when some city and county 
governments may be forced by population pressures 
to merge all their functions. 


Win their 1953 success behind them, constitu- 
tional relormists are already thinking of new targets 
for revision. Changes recommended by the Frierson 
Commission, but which were dropped along the 
way, included (1) making a majority instead of 
two-thirds of the legislature a quorum, (2) reappor- 
tionment of the legislature according to population 
instead of the number of qualified voters, and (3) 
(Continued on page 128) 
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With the coming of summer, state park systems throughout America once again 

are serving millions of holiday makers. One of the most extensive and most used 

systems is Michigan’s.. In these pages Arthur C. Elmer, Chief of the Parks and 

Recreation Division, Michigan Conservation Department, draws from his long 

experience in that post to point up the functions of state parks in our modern, 

industrial society and some of the problems and special opportunities state 
governments face in providing for them. 


State Parks: Their Needs 
and Problems 


By Artruur C. ELMER 


rATE PARKS are for people. Those in Michigan 

are established by statute “for purposes of 

public recreation or the preservation of nat- 
ural beauty or historic associations” and for out- 
door recreation. They are not amusement centers 
catering to those who want a carnival type of recrea- 
tion but are administered to meet the varying needs 
of individuals and groups—to provide the greatest 
amount of wholesome outdoor recreation for the 
greatest numbers. 

Nor were our parks designed as wilderness areas, 
to be devoid of improvements and set aside for 
those who would like to return to the forests and 
waters of their forefathers; they were developed so 
that the outstanding and distinctive features of 
each could be available for the enjoyment of many, 
and in such manner as to preserve them for future 
generations. 

Michigan, like any other state, is experiencing 
a movement of people from rural to urban areas 
which will drastically change the habits of the citi- 
zens. Whereas fifty years ago go per cent of the 
population lived on farms, only 10 per cent do so 
now. This shift of people and jobs from farms to 
community and city life has important bearing on 
our economics, our public health and our welfare. 
Grass, trees and wildlife do not thrive on city 


* streets. Thus it is important that we retain in pub- 


lic ownership the lands and waters by which youths 
and adults can discover that “By Land We Live” 
is more than just a movie. 

The factory worker who spends days or nights 
inside four walls longs for the relaxation parks and 
recreation areas afford. These areas provide oppor- 
tunities, which families welcome, to enjoy low-cost 
vacations away from crowds, hot dusty streets, and 
the noise and confusion of city life. The farmer, 
also, despite the fact that he spends much of his 
time out of doors, is a heavy user of the picnic and 
campsite facilities offered in the state parks, and of 
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the boating and swimming and water sports avail- 
able to him and his children. 

Michigan has the climate, topography, scenery, 
water and land to attract people. While the Depart- 
ment of Conservation now administers more than 
four million acres of land under public ownership, 
most of it is too far from the centers of population 
to be a major factor in providing for mass public 
recreation. In much of it the pattern of use will 
change as time goes on. Some of it undoubtedly will 
serve for intensive recreation, but the larger por 
tion will remain unused except for hunting and 
fishing. Thus our state parks and recreation areas 
will continue to form the nucleus of the land-use 
program necessary for the out-of-doors leisure time 
of Michigan's people and its visitors. 

Last year our filty-eight state parks and recreation 
areas were visited by an estimated fourteen million 
people, nearly a million more than the previous 
record, and one of the highest totals for any of the 
states. Camping permits also were at a record high. 
Wherever adequate facilities have been developed, 
public use has been quick to follow. There is no 
saturation point in sight. 


S rate parks need not be self-supporting. Certainly 
there is merit in the term “free use of the public.” 
But in these times of high taxes and heavy demands 
for public service, it is equitable and not unreason- 
able to expect park users to pay reasonable charges 
for admission, automobile parking or similar uses. 
Through general taxation all citizens pay for the 
acquisition of the land and for its development as 
a park. The users should contribute directly toward 
its maintenance and operation. 

Charges lor use, of course, should be reasonable. 
A $1.00 per-year-per-car sticker which will permit a 
holder to visit any state park in the system as often 
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as he or his family desires; a 25 cents per-day park- 
ing fee permitting the car owner to park his car for 
a day; a 10 or 15 cent-per-person admission charge 
costing a man, his wife and two children 40 cents 
per day; a parking meter charge on a basis similar 
to that to which people are accustomed in our ma- 
jor cities; an hourly rate of 5 cents for parking— 
these are all methods for securing revenue without 
injustice to the park users. 


Presas in all states of the Union must be awak- 
ened to the need for additional land for recreation 

land held in trust for us and our children; where 
people can go for recreation out of doors; where 
there are freedom of movement and wide open 
spaces, with no “No Trespassing” signs. 

And we must develop in our taxing system a 
method of providing a continuing yearly source of 
revenue for capital improvements in state parks. 
This need not be earmarking of a general tax rev- 
enue, which is opposed by legislative bodies, but 
it should be an assurance that a yearly appropria- 
tion will be available. 

Ten years ago an estimate was made of the capital 
improvement needs of our state-owned park lands 
in Michigan—such things as water systems, sanitary 
facilities, roads and parking areas, picnic grounds, 
group camp buildings, bathhouses, and living quar- 
ters for resident park personnel. The total amount 
of money involved was approximately $16 million. 
The same things today probably would cost at least 
$30 million. Appropriations totaling between $3 
million and $4 million have been made for this pur- 
pose since 1944. Thus, despite large improvements 
in the park system, a stable program of substantial 
size is called for if needed improvements are to be 
realized in a reasonable period of time. Although 
an appropriation of a million dollars for the next 
fiscal year would accomplish many desirable things, 
an assured amount annually would permit better 
planning and would allow the undertaking of work 
in some of the larger areas, where several years may 
be needed to carry out development plans. 

We in Michigan receive approximately $114 mil- 
lion from the sale of gas, oil and minerals from 
state-owned land. The proposal has been made that 
this money be made available for a capital improve- 
ment fund for state parks. That would merely be an 
exchange of mineral values for state park values. It 
would assure for the citizens and visitors of Michi- 
gan a carefully planned and executed program 
based on the many factors that must be considered 
in providing wholesome outdoor recreation. 

All of this has economic value for the state. Parks 
and recreation areas and the woods, fields and wa- 
ters which are found within their boundaries are 


a major factor in Michigan's tourist industry—the 
number two income producer in the state. 


* factors contribute to the appeal of state 
parks—some provided by nature unassisted, some re- 
quiring careful human planning. Scenery is often 
the main attraction. The piling of ice along the 
shores of the Great Lakes attracts thousands of peo- 
ple, merely because it represents a spectacle. State 
parks and recreation areas provide places where 
people can see these features of nature. Water pour- 
ing over rocks always appeals to holiday-makers; in 
Michigan the falls of the Tahquamenon River, the 
Presque Isle, the Laughing Whitefish, and others 
are attractions for which people are willing to travel 
many miles. The acquisition and development, with 
parking and toilet facilities, of high scenic over- 
looks along highways and roads, where people can 
see for long distances, is highly important to the 
preservation of these spots for the future. 

States also can enhance their park systems by pay- 
ing adequate attention to places that figure promi- 
nently in their history. In Michigan, for example, 
our state Historical Commission has done an out- 
standing job in certain phases of marking historical 
sites. Fort Wilkins, Michilimackinac and Mackinac 
Island are examples of historic features famous in 
Michigan's history. But much remains to be done 
in this connection. Additional areas needing acquisi- 
tion and preservation are Fort Drumond and Father 
Marquette’s first burial ground at Ludington. In 
addition, communities can help by marking historic 
features of cities and villages which are of public 
interest and by publicizing such sites through media 
at their disposal. 

The zone of influence of a state park is a varying 
thing. It depends on many factors such as distance 
from centers of population, access roads, park facili- 
ties, types and kind of recreational opportunities 
offered—swimming, hiking and other sports, and 
the quality of the administration staff. Thousands 
of people from the neighboring states of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois journey to Michigan for summer 
and winter recreation. 


A SPECIAL word on park acquisition. It needs, of 
course, to be based on availability and foresight. 
Parks can be developed in the heart of industrial 
and business areas, but only at tremendous cost. 
By acquiring outlying lands now and holding them 
until funds are available, development can be on a 
long-range, carefully planned basis. 

Industrial expansion in the three war years and 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Trafhic Safety 


in South Dakota 


By Bert ToLverson, Jr. 


outTH Dakota recently has placed a number of 
trafhe safety ideas in operation in the hope of 
reducing trafhe accidents. Several of the ideas 

are an outgrowth of a State Safety Conference called 
by Governor Sigurd Anderson on August 19, 1953. 

A Sale Driving Pledge Campaign was inaugurated 
in November. This was a cooperative undertaking 
of the State Safety Department, the State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the State Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, and the press and radio stations of 
South Dakota. Approximately 30,000 Safe Driving 
Pledges and window stickers were distributed. Ap- 
proximately 9,000 pledges have been returned to 
date. 

As part of a Teen-Age and Adult Driver Improve. 
ment Program, the State Safety Department main 
tains a Film Loan Library. Films that emphasize 
“The safe way of doing things” have been selected 
for the library. Films are now available on such 
topics as Safe Motor Vehicle Driving, Pedestrian 
Safety, Bicycle Safety, School Safety Patrols, Farm 
Safety, and Home Safety. They are proving very 
popular. During the first three months of 1954, the 
films have been shown 675 times to audiences total- 
ing approximately 35,000. 

In addition to the High School Driver Education 
Program, direct and indirect instruction on sale 
driving is given at numerous Safety Meetings con- 
ducted by the State Safety Director and State High- 
way Patrolmen. 

The 1953 Legislature enacted a Driver's Permit 
Law. While this law does not follow the provisions 
of the Uniform Code, it should help to exercise 
more control over drivers, particularly the accident 
repeater. 

The 1953 Legislature also enacted a School Bus 
Drivers Permit Law. To secure a permit, bus drivers 
must pass a written test and driving test. Before 
issuing the Bus Driver's Permits, the State Safety 
Department conducted a two-day school of instruc- 
tion for these drivers. Approximately 600 School 
Bus Drivers were trained and licensed. 

In January 1954, the State Highway Patrol added 
several unmarked patrol cars to their fleet. These 
are proving an effective deterrent to traffic violators 
on rural highways. 

The Highway Patrol recently inaugurated a Vol- 


Activities 


Executive Secretary to The Governor of South Dakota 


unteer Observers Corps for reporting traffic viola 
tions. It is expected that this program will encour: 
age greater observance ol trafhc laws. 

The State Highway Department has launched a 
reflectorized highway-sign program. South Dakota 
was one of the first states to adopt reflectorized 
“STOP” signs. Reflectorized route markers are now 
used on the state trunk system. A 4-by-6-foot reflec- 
torized sign is used to mark all major highway con- 
struction projects. These are a distinct aid to tour- 
ists who visit the state during the summer months, 
when much of the construction work is being done. 

Under the sponsorship of the Highway Publicity 
Department, a 3l4-by-5-inch reflectorized bumper 
sign will be available to tourists. It will bear the 
inscription “SOUTH DAKOTA-—Drive Safely, and 
See More.” 

It is hoped that these activities will help to re- 
duce trafhe accidents in South Dakota, 


Bookmobiles in Kentucky 


(Continued from page 118) 


the errors and the successes of the existing programs 
in which library extension work is carried on pri- 
marily by bookmobiles. Kentucky's experience, care- 
fully recorded, would be extremely useful as a pilot 
experiment to other states interested in bringing 
books to people in rural areas. 

We hoped that one of the educational founda- 
tions would snatch up this opportunity to spend a 
litthe money ($50,000) on this seminal enterprise. 
So far, our appeal has met with what can only be 
described as glacial apathy from all the foundations 
we have approached. But we are still hoping for a 
sympathetic hearing somewhere, and the failure to 
date of one aspect only of our original plan does 
not lessen our gratification at the remarkable suc- 
cess of the balance of it. 

Indeed, all of us who have worked for this bold 
and ambitious plan to extend Kentucky's library 
facilities share to a considerable extent the emotions 
Mr. Bronte felt alter he had read (for the first 
time) “Jane Eyre” between hard covers. “Girls,” he 
exclaimed to the family assembled for tea, “Char- 
lotte has written a book and it is better than 
likely!” 
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126 State Government 
STATE TAX COLLECTIONS BY MAJOR SOURCES, SELECTED YEARS 1902-1953(a) 


I. Amounts in Millions 


General Motor vehicle to tas 
Year ‘fuels prod age Other 

licenses licenses 
1902 $ 156 _ — $10 * $ 82 — $ 64 
1913 301 — § 5 21 140 — 135 
1915 368 2 ° 15 21 $29 186 115 
1919 594 50 1 65 14 46 237 181 
1922 947 98 13 152 ° 66 348 270 
1923 1,020 93 39 189 75 353 271 
1924 1,139 — 101 ° ° 80 226 ° _ 79 352 _— 301 
1925 1,305 103 148 261 86 359 348 
1926 1,465 134 188 288 91 376 388 
1927 1,608 — 162 259 301 106 370 410 
1928 1,756 184 305 323 128 381 435 
1929 1,951 204 431 348 149 350 469 
1930 2,108 § 1 233 495 356 $ 12 183 345 483 
1931 2,042 201 $ 86 $115 536 344 15 | 187 371 § 27 352 
1932 1,890 7 153 74 79 527 335 19 1 148 328 19 353 
1933 1,724 16 121 64 57 518 303 20 10 127 285 14 310 
1934 1,979 173 129 80 49 565 305 25 81 93 273 21 314 
1935 2,217 284 159 105 54 617 323 29 143 100 248 26 288 
1936 2,618 364 266 153 113 687 360 44 166 117 228 34 352 
1937 3,013 434 356 199 157 722 349 54 221 116 292 49 420 
1938 3,132 447 383 218 165 777 359 ao 60 Ba 142 244 58 440 
1939 3,085 440 331 197 134 801 364 60 228 133 259 47 422 
1940 3,313 499 361 206 = =155 839 387 97 §6255 113 260 53 449 
1941 3,606 575 422 225 197 913 434 106 272 118 268 53 445 
1942 3,903 632 518 249 269 940 431 130 §=6313 110 264 62 503 
1943 3,961 671 633 293 340 776 414 141 335 109 259 75 548 
1944 4,071 720 762 316 §=6446 684 394 159 322 114 243 71 602 
1945 4,349 776 810 357 = 453 69 414 145 368 136 276 83 645 
1946 4,937 899 831 389 442 886 439 198 469 141 249 90 735 
1947 5,798 1,179 879 418 461 1,124 540 245 482 166 262 94 827 
1948 6,743 1,478 1,084 499 585 1,259 593 337 499 179 276 131 907 
1949 7,380 1,609 1,234 593s «641 1,361 665 388 502 176. 280 201 964 
1950 7,930 1,670 1,310 724 586 1,544 755 414 497 168 307 211 1,054 
1951 8,933 2,001 1,492 805 687 1,710 840 430 546 196 346 222 1,150 
1952 9,857 2,229 1,751 913 838 1,870 924 449 519 211 370 272 1,262 


1953 10,542 2,433 1,779 969 810 2,017 1,012 467 544 222 365 286 1,417 


(a) Prepared by United States Treasury Department, Analysis Staff, Tax Division. (For sources and explanatory footnotes, 
see table on next page.) 
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STATE TAX COLLECTIONS BY MAJOR SOURCES, SELECTED YEARS 1902-1953(a) 


II. Percentage Distribution 


Motor — bacco bever- Death 
fuels prod- age and pod Other 
Year Total Indi- Corpo- sales ucts sales ift | (per 
vidual ration (per sales and per cent) 
(per (per cent) (per licenses cent) cent) cent) 
(per cent) cent) cent) cent) iow 
cent) 
1915 100.0 0.5 4.1 7.9 50.5 31.3 
1919 100.0 8.4 0.2 10.9 2.4 39.9 30.5 
1922 10.0 — 103 * 1.4 16.1 
1923 1000 — 91  * 3.8 18.5 
1924 100.0 8.9 7.0 19.9 6.9 30.9 26.4 
1925 100.0 7.9 11.3 20.0 6.6 27.5 26.7 
1926 100.0 9.1 12.8 19.7 6.2 25.7 26.5 
1927 1000 10.1 16.1 18.7 6.6 23.0 25.5 
1928 100.0 10.5 17.3 18.4 ° 21.7 24.8 
1929 100.0 10.5 22.1 17.8 7.6 17.9 24.1 
1930 1000 *** 11.0 23.5 16.9 0.6 8.7 16.4 22.9 
1931 100.0 0.4 9.8 4.2 5.6 26.3 16.8 0.7 0.1 9.2 18.2 1.3 17.2 
1932 100.0 0.4 8.1 3.9 4.2 27.9 17.7 1.0 0.1 7.8 17S 1.0 18.7 
1933 100.0 0.9 7.0 3.7 3.5 30.0 17.6 4.2 0.6 7.4 16.5 0.8 18.0 
1934 100.0 8.7 6.5 4.0 2.5 28.5 15.4 1.3 4.1 4.7 13.8 1.1 15.9 
1935 100.0 12.8 7.2 4.8 2.4 27.8 14.6 1.3 6.4 4.5 11.2 1.2 13.0 
1936 100.0 13.9 10.2 5.9 4.3 26.2 13.8 ee 6.3 4.5 8.7 1.3 13.4 
1937 100.0 14.4 11.8 6.6 5.2 24.0 11.6 1.8 13 3.9 9.7 1.6 13.9 
1938 100.0 14.3 12.2 6.9 ae 24.8 11.5 1.8 7.2 4.5 7.8 1.9 14.0 
1939 100.0 14.3 10.7 6.4 4.3 26.0 11.8 1.9 7.4 4.3 8.4 1.5 13.7 
1940 100.0 15.1 10.9 6.2 4.7 y + 11.7 2.9 7.7 3.4 7.8 1.6 13.6 
1941 100.0 16.0 11.7 6.2 5.5 25.3 12.0 2.9 7.6 aon 7.4 1.5 12.3 
1942 100.0 16.2 13.3 6.4 6.9 24.1 11.0 3.3 8.0 2.8 6.8 1.6 12.9 
1943 100.0 16.9 16.0 7.4 8.6 19.6 10.4 3.6 8.5 Fos 6.5 1.9 13.8 
1944 100.0 17.7 18.7 7.8 10.9 16.8 9.7 3.9 7.9 2.8 6.0 Set 14.8 
1945 100.0 17.9 18.6 8.2 10.4 16.0 9.5 3.3 8.5 3.1 6.4 1.9 14.8 
1946 100.0 18.2 16.8 7.9 8.9 18.0 8.9 4.0 9.5 2.9 5.0 1.8 
1947 100.0 20.3 15.2 7.2 8.0 19.4 9.3 4.2 8.3 2.9 4.5 1.6 
1948 100.0 21.9 16.1 7.4 8.7 18.7 8.8 5.0 7.4 2.7 4.1 1.9 
1949 100.0 21.8 16.7 8.0 8.7 18.4 9.0 a 6.8 2.4 3.8 2.7 13.1 
1950 100.0 21.0 16.5 9.1 7.4 19.5 9.5 5.2 6.3 2.1 3.9 2.7 13.3 
1951 100.0 22.4 16.7 9.0 Ta 19.1 9.4 4.8 6.1 2-4 3.9 ya 12.9 
1952 100.0 22.6 17.8 9.3 8.5 19.0 9.4 4.5 5.2 y 3.7 2.8 12.8 
1953 100.0 23.1 16.9 9.2 7.7 19.1 9.6 4.4 5.2 2.1 5:5 aT 13.4 


(a) Prepared by U. S. Treasury Department, Analysis Staff, 1949, 1951: Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Govern- 


Tax Division, January 1, 1954. ment Finances in 1949, 1951. 
Source: 1902, 1913: Bureau of the Census, based on Wealth, 1952, 1953: Bureau of the Census, State Tax Collections in 1953, 
Public Debt, and Taxation. August 31, 1953. 


1915-1941, 1943, 1945, 1947: Bureau of the Census, Historical Re- 
view of State and Local Government Finances, June 1948. By: 

1942, 1944, 1946, 1948, 1950: Bureau of the Census, Revised Less than $500,000, 
Summary of State Government Finances, 1942-1990. ***Less than .05 per cent 


*Distribution not available. 
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Texas Prison Systems 


(Continued from page 115) 


tively short time—two, three, five or ten years. Thus, 
what happens to them while they are in prison is 
extremely important. Unless their attitudes and 
habits are changed, they become repeaters and the 
human loss is a liability to the state. 

The Texas Prison System has formulated a sim- 
ple but sound program of individual treatment for 
its inmates, and there is a great deal of evidence 
that it is paying rich dividends. In brief, the pro- 
gram consists of; 

(1) Developing within the inmate the work habit 
and the inculcation of skills which will enable him 
to earn an honest living after he is discharged. 

(2) An educational program, correlated with 
work assignments, to enable the inmate to over- 
come the handicaps resulting from lack of formal 
education. 

(3) The development of inmates physically by 
surgical operations to correct physical handicaps 
and deformities, the rebuilding of emaciated bodies 
by proper diet, and the providing of eye glasses, 
artificial teeth and other prosthetic aids. 

(4) Discipline, or the development of self con- 
trol, through habits developed within the institu- 
tion to enable the inmate to get along with his 
fellow man after he is released. 

Texas already has come a long way since the dark 
days just a few short years ago when its Prison Sys- 
tem ranked among the worst in the nation and was 
a disgrace to our great state. General Manager Ellis, 
the Prison Board, the Legislature, the press, civic 
organizations, religious groups and the general pub- 
lic have all teamed up to produce the remarkable 
progress of which all Texans can well be proud. 


‘Tennessee Constitution 


(Continued from page 122 


reclassification of property for taxation. Some sup 
port has been given to proposals that limitations 
be placed on the unrestricted pardon and parole 
power of the Governor, and that the justice of the 
peace system be modified. 

In summary, Tennessee has brought a major part 
of her constitution abreast of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. She has at least reached the level of the “aver- 
age’ state and is probably ahead of many states in 


terms of constitutional reform. Bolstered by suc- 
cess, those who would make further changes can 
continue their efforts with some optimism. 


State Parks 


(Continued from page 124) 


the population increases which have taken place 
during those periods have made tremendous in- 
roads in the amount of land and water available 
for general public use. Accordingly, it is imperative 
that each state purchase and set aside, near centers 
of population, land which can be developed for 
over-all recreation as the demand requires. Since 
1944 Michigan has developed its so-called South- 
eastern Michigan Recreation Area program—a string 
of areas lying twenty-five to forty miles north and 
west of metropolitan Detroit. Approximately 50,000 
acres have been purchased at a cost of $3.6 million. 
Lands and waters definitely unsuited for agricul- 
ture but ideal for recreation have been acquired. 
The program must be continued, however, to con- 
solidate ownership and to permit the orderly devel- 
opment of the areas for state park and recreation 
purposes if we are to provide the recreational areas 
needed for our vastly expanding population. 

On the other hand, some areas in the state park 
system could well be eliminated from it. These are 
grounds of purely local importance, used largely 
by local people, which should be administered by 
local communities or groups. 

In addition to its industrial expansion, Michigan 
is constructing a major tourist attraction that will 
again involve additional lands for recreation—the 
$go million bridge across the Straits of Mackinac, 
connecting the Upper and Lower Peninsulas. This 
bridge in itself is one of the wonders of engineering 
science, and it will attract thousands of people to 
the state. State parks will need expansion and de- 
velopment accordingly. Meantime the St. Lawrence 
Waterway is being debated in Congress. If ap- 
proved, it will bring to Michigan additional indus- 
tries and people, all of whom will need park lands 
and facilities for their recreation. Other states have 
similar prospects and problems of expansion. 

In an industrial state, certainly, park expansion— 
with adequate provision for maintenance and op- 
eration—is not a frill. It answers one of the basic 
human needs which governments can meet for the 
citizens, 


tices to major public problems. 
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OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING LEGISLATION 


Treats of the organization, powers and public accountability of occupational licensing agencies, the qualifications re- 
quired for licensing in the various occupations, and problems of reciprocal licensing. Relates present-day licensing prac- 
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Timely Study 
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